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LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES, 
Or, Who was Who? 


1657). 


Ir is astonishing what luck some 
people have. 

CoLumsus discovered America by 
merely sailing for some time in the 
right direction. America takes up some 
room, and could hardly be avoided by 
anybody going that way. But nobody 
happened to have been before, so 
CoLumBus gets the glory. 


Wittum Harvey (1578 


chance. And it wouldn't now. It would | 
have to be called On its Rounds; or 
When it was Red, if it was to sell on the 
'bookstalls. No bishop could be expected 
|to preach about a book called E'xercitatio 
| Anatomica, and the rest of it. 

| But Wiiuiam Harvey's luck held, in 
| spite of this mistake. The next we hear 
}of him is as physician to CHARLES THE 
| First, and so intoxicated by his success 
that nothing would do for him but to 
be sent on an embassy to Nuremberg 
‘accompanied by the Earl of ARunpeL, 
‘and publicly demonstrate his theory 





attendance on him at the Battle of 
Edgehill. Cuartes tHe First was too 
polite to say he had had all he could do 
with of the circulation of the blood ; and 
he lost the battle. 

Wituiam Harvey accompanied the 
Kiya to Oxford, still prosing on about 
the circulation of the blood. This was 
a little too much. Cartes tur First 
got rid of him in the most graceful way. 
He had him elected Warden of Merton, 
and took good care not to accept invi- 
tations to dine at the high table of that 
college as long as he remained in Oxford. 





Sir Isaac Newton lay under 
a tree for a doze, and an apple 
fell on his head. What he 
said has not been recorded, 
though it may be imagined. | 
What he did was to give out} 
that he had discovered the 
Law of Gravitation. The 
name caught on, and Sir Isaac 
Newron got into Parliament 
m the strength of it, was made | 
Master of the Mint, knighted, | \ 
ind finally buried in West- i 
minster Abbey. Pretty good} [| 
that, for one small apple. 4 

The third instance is that / 
of Wittiam Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of 
the blood, and the subject of 
our biography. 

Wroum Harvey was born 
it Folkestone, the seaside 
resort, in 1578, and educated 
at Canterbury and Cambridge. 
His favourite recreation is not 
mentioned in the works of 
reference, but was very likely 
rounders, and this may have 
given him the hint of which 
he afterwards made such good 
use. He took his degree at 
the early age of nineteen, for 
he was a bright lad. At 
ige of 
taken two M.D.’s, and settled 
s a physician in London, 
probably in Harley Street. 
Some people would call this 
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BEFORE THE RECEPTION. 


Lady of the House (instructing new Page). “ HAVE YOU EVER BEEN AT 
4 PARTY BEFoRE, Rieeies ?” 








lie’ Most of them had 
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. The Fellows of Merton put 
jup with Wittiam Harvey for 
four years, and then Cromwe.. 
turned them all out. They 
ae didn't like going, but they 
=! |] felt there were compensations. 
become 
self-defence, 
return to a 


' ‘vegetarians in 
and could now 
m,. (meat diet. 
Wituiam Harvey went back 
.'  |\to London, and “ during the 
remainder of his life was 
usually the guest of one or 
‘other of his brothers.” They 
were always a united family, 
the Harveys, and WI..tAm's 
‘brothers said that if all the 
other houses in London were 
closed to him theirs should 
remain open. Blood was 
thicker than water. “ Yes,”’ 
said Wittiam, “and it circu 
lates. I don’t know whether 
I ever told you two fellows 
that when I went over to 
Nuremberg with my old 
friend ARUNDEL And so 
on. They stood that for eleven 
vears. 
In 1651 Wim Harvey 
tried to repeat his early success 
. with a book called Hvercita 
tiones de Generatione Anima 
lium. But it was a frost. 
Nobody was going to let him 
start off again if they knew it 
The book was reviewed in 


a) vit 





enterprise, others impudence.| pp: oe, “Hoyny as 4 Guest, Mum.” the medical papers, but had 
He went on pocketing fees for ——~-—-——-——— —— — ————— ‘no sale at the libraries. 
he next twenty years, and then his before the Exrrror. It was his artful-| Six years later he died, and was buried 


chance came. People’s blood had been 
circulating ever since the time of Apam, 
but it first occurred to Wittiam Harvey 

ake a fuss about it. And the fuss 
told. That was Wiuiam Harvey's luck. 

He nearly spoilt his chances by the 
title he gave to the book in which he 
imnounced his discovery. What was 
wanted was a short, snappy title that 

uld arouse interest and curiosity. 
Wittiam Harvey was far too clever for 
that. He called his book LEzercitatio 
\natomica de motu Cordis et Sanguinis. 
One would have said that a book with 
that on its cover wouldn’t have a dog’s 


ness to call it his theory. He knew) 
very well by this time that the blood | 
circulated. ‘It was a fact, not a theory, | 
The Ear] of ArunpeL knew it, too. He | 
had heard quite enough about it on the 
way over. How Wituiam Harvey demon- | 
strated his theory is not recorded. | 
Perhaps he pricked his finger. Perhaps | 
he pricked the Earl of Arunver’s. It} 
is not probable that he pricked the| 
Emperor's. 

Having once induced people to listen 
to him when he mounted his hobby, 
Wiusiam Harvey stuck to them. He 
stuck to CHarLes THE First, and was in 





at Hempstead, near Saffron Walden. 
And that was the end of Wittiam Harvey. 





Episcopal Repairs. 

Mr. Punch has much pleasure in put 
ting the two following extracts where 
they can see each other : 

“The Bishop of Mancnester yesterday dedi 


cated St. Leonard's Church, after undergoing re 
storation at the cost of £10,000."--Daily Mail. 


Reliable Man wanted for alterations and 
repairs." —Camberley News. 

Why not the Bishop, after the above 
costly experience in his own person ? 
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A CHECK AT THE WAR-GAME. 


[The Reichstag at Berlin has rejected, practically in their entirety, 
the supplementary estimates for South-west Africa. Violent protests 
were provoked by a tactless speech delivered by Colonel von Deimiise, 
who is about to assume the chief command at the front. It is under- 
stood that the Emperor was informed by telegraph of what had taken 


place. —The Times.) 





Awone the changes wrought in taste and feeling 
By Time that modifies our social views, 
I gladly mark our happier mode of dealing 
With persons who convey unpleasant news ; 
Already out of breath, 
It was the rule to have them put to death. 


To-day, though evil tidings fly yet faster 
Through electricity’s most artful aid, 
The youthful messengers of grave disaster 
Prove by their bearing they are unafraid ; 
They go, as they arrive, 
Without reward or thanks —but still alive. 


Yet would I not have lightly undertaken 
That bearer’s task who stood, abashed and mute, 
Fronting his Kaiser, all his marrow shaken 
In perilous reach of yon Imperial boot, 
And heard his War-Lord snort 
Over the Reichstag’s very rude report ;— 


A horrid tale of how his Emissary 
(First in Command against the naughty blacks) 
Spoke in his Monarch’s name, and made an airy 
Request for fighting bullion, sacks and sacks ; 
And how the rabble rout 
Told him that he would have to go without. 


A blow, I fear, to shatter that machinery 
Which moves responsive to the Master’s hand, 
Since armies cannot mess on tropic scenery, 
Nor a superb World-Empire well expand 
If reft of beef and rum 
Wherewith to fortify its mailéd tum. 


Yet, Wititam, I detect a happy omen 
(Explained below) in this obnoxious gale ; 
Thanks to the void inside your troops’ abdomen 

The British Lion may relax his tail, 
And stop his muffled growls, 
And treat more cousinly the King of Fowls. 


For I have often noticed, when a rival, 
Heavy with beans, incurs a nasty fall, 
One lifts an urgent prayer for his revival, 
Saying “ A dear, good fellow after all!” 
Just so your present check 
Tempts us to weep a little round your neck. 


As fellow-sufferers, too, this bitter pillule 
Should make our new entente more cordial-kind ; 
For, though at first it looks unlikely, still you "ll 
Gather my meaning when I say I find 
Small difference in our lots 


Pro-Zulus here, and there pro-Hottentots ! 0. 8. 








Painting the Lily. 
“We have now a charming assortment of the latest cos- 
tumes, blouses, millinery, etc., all straight from Paris, with a 
touch of Australian smartness added.” — Melbourne Argus. 





“Hlappo has always been the courtesy style of the hair of 


the Earldom of Aberdeen.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 
With some people it is Tatcho. 
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WOMAN’S WAYS. 


[“ And she [the woman] is always on the war-path, looking out for 
insults.... She sulks for a week, and you suffer ies of a hen- 
sion.... You lie awake at night worrying about her—and then you 
will find that one day, in your haste, you bad forgotten to say good 
morning to her.”—Madame Sarah Grand.) 

Mitprep and I have been married no longer than six 
months. 

I find I do not know her properly yet. 

I only found this out recently. 

I was reading The Daily Chronicle, and skimming the 
articles came across that of Madame Granp. I read it through, 
and confess that I permitted a slight chuckle to escape. 
Mitprep asked what was causing me amusement, and I read 
to her the abstract which I have quoted above. 

When I had finished reading I waited for her smile of 
approbation. Instead whereof I saw that she was frowning. 

“Do you see anything funny in it?” she remarked. 

“ Well,” said I, “it’s certainly not without its humour.” 

“T think it ’s absurd,” she said. “I’m surprised that you 
see anything to smile at in it. I suppose you believe that 
it’s true?” This with an air of challenge. 

“It may be true of some women,” I remarked, diplomati- 
cally, “‘ but it certainly is not of one that I know.” 

“That's right,” she said, coldly; “try and shirk the 
consequences of your own convictions.” 

“T didn’t say they were my convictions,” I pointed out. 

“Then why did you laugh at the article?” she inquired. 

“One can appreciate a thing and still not agree with it,” I 
suggested. 

“Nonsense!” she said. “If you didn’t think it was true 
you wouldn’t have read it to me.” 

“T read it because you asked me to do so.” 

“T asked you to read it because you laughed, and you 
laughed because you thought it was true. Am J like that? 
Do I look for insults in whatever you say?” 

“Well, even if you do look for them, I hope you never find 
them,” I said, somewhat foolishly. 

“Oh,” she eried, angrily, “ then they are there?” 

“ What are where ?”’ I inquired carelessly. 

“You know what you said. You implied that you hoped 
[ never recognised the insults that you hurled at me.” 

“T did nothing of the sort,” I protested. ‘“ What I said 
was “ag 

“T know perfectly well what you said,” she retorted, “ and 
[ also know what you meant.” 

“T'’m sorry J don’t,” I said, a trifle annoyed. 

“No, of course you wouldn't, now that you understand 
that I see through you.” 

“That's rather absurd,” I said. “I can’t quite gather 
what it is you object to, but I'm sure you are entirely under 
a misapprehension.” 

“T consider it a deliberate insult,” she said, in an injured 
tone, 

“ Rubbish ! ” I replied. 

“It may be rubbish to you, but I—I—know now what 
your true feelings are.” She was on the point of tears. 

“T’ve known for some time,” I said, banteringly. 

¥ wish I’d found out before I ever married you,” she 
said, 

“ Well, I told you often enough, didn’t I, darling?” I said. 

“Don’t be a hypocrite!” she remarked. “ You know very 
well that “ 

“That I love you!” I interjected. 

“ Love me!” she repeated scornfully ; “and yet you go out 
of your way to insult me? I—I—only wish—I’d found you 
out before!” 

It was then that I got quite annoyed. 
“ What rot!” I said. 
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THE BOGEY OF FREEDOM. 


C.-B. (throwing open door of Compound). “MY POOR DOWN-TRODDEN BROTHER, YOU ARE NO LONGER A SLAVE— 
YOU ARE FREE TO GO HOME!” 

Tur Dowy-rroppen Brotaer. “OH PLEASE, SIR, ANYTHING BUT THAT! I WILL BE GOOD, IF YOU WILL ONLY 
LET ME STOP!” 
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PRECEDENCE AT BATTERSEA. 


“Garn! Tre TREASURER GORS IN BEFORE THE BLOOMIN’ SECKERTARY 


” 





= 





“Don’t pretend,” she sneered. “I can quite see through} “Don’t talk slang,” I said, ‘ Use common-sense if you 
your miserable designs now.” |want to say anything. It’s much better.” 
I didn’t answer her. I was too exasperated. “T could have told you that,” she replied calmly, “ only I 
“ Yes,” she went on angrily, “ add contemptuous silence to| wanted to keep to subjects with which I thought you were 
your other insults.” acquainted.” 
1 muttered something under my breath, which she must| ‘That was a nasty one, [ admit, but I tried to put the best 
have heard. “There is no need to swear as well,” she said. | face I possibly could on it. “ Don't put yourself out on my 
“T’ll do as I please,” I retorted. account,” I implored with mock politeness. “It's rather a 
“ Of course I knew you wouldn’t do as J pleased,” she said. | pity to waste so much brilliance on me, isn’t it?” 
“T only said it to test you, and now—-I--find you absolutely | “Tt doesn’t matter who I wasted it on now, since I've 
don’t care.”’ ‘already wasted myself.” 
She took out her handkerchief and began to sob. “T was a fool ever to have married at all,’ 
I refused to capitulate to tears, but it was trying in the angrily, striding up and down the room. 
extreme. At last I lost patience. “ Would you mind going; “ Marriage made no difference in that respect,” she said. 
into the conservatory to cry?” I said. “It'd do the plants| “Only even if you were a fool I have to pay the price of 





I said, 


good.” your folly.” 
The words dammed her tears. Immediately she grew) “Oh!” I sneered, “then if you want to pay in full, you'll 
calm. find yourself in the Bankruptcy Court.” 


“Go on,” she shouted; “pile up the insults as much as 
you can!” 
I could stand no more of it, and as she once more burst 
you that tears are wasted on me.” into tears, I strode from the room and slammed the door. 
“T quite believe it,” she said ; “I’ve heard that a woman’s.. . . . I wonder if Madame Giranp ever knew my wife. 
tears would melt a heart of stone, but——” | J wonder, too, what Minprep was insulted about. . . . Can 
“Perhaps my heart is made of more adaptable material,” |I possibly have forgotten to pass her the toast? ... I 
I interrupted sentimentally. wonder . . . one never knows... perliaps .. . men are all 
“T don’t think,” she murmured reflectively. brutes. I think I'll go back ! 


“Ts that meant to be clever?” she said, “ because I’m! 
sorry I fail to see the humour of it.” 
“My remark,” I replied coldly, “‘ was intended to remind 
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not complain of the shifting of scenes 
THE BOOK AND THE PLAY. |,. io ane of Lady Kew's and 
Wuen I heard that Mr. Micttari Morton | thel’s conversation at Baden (4 propos 
was making a play out of The Newcomes,|of Lord Kew) taking place in London 
and that Mr. ‘Tree proposed to act the (4 propos of Lord Farintosh)—that was 
part of the Colonel, 1 felt much as I} necessary if there was to be a play at 
should feel if | had heard that Mr./all; but it a a shock to find Clive’s 
Mictart Morton was making a play out | wine-glass-throwing exploit post-dated 
if my own domestic life (which, like | several years, quite incongruously, and 
The Newcomes, is fortunately quite undra-| aimed at Farintosh instead of Barnes ; 
matic), and that Mr. Tree proposed to | and Farintosh himself made into a brawl- 
act the part of my favourite uncle. For | ing ruffian. If Taackeray had lived to see 
to me, as to Mr. Anprew Lana, THackKeray 
SP CTI LS like a big elder brother, and The | 
Newcomes. though by no means his | 
most coherently artistic work, is perhaps | 
of all his books the most intimately and 
affectionately remembered. I felt em | 
barrassed, therefore, and—-to confess it 
frankly —resentful, though I did not 
write to the papers to say so. On the 
other hand, 1 am in the habit of wish- 
ing success to Mr. Tree. I admire the 
sporting spirit in which he runs his 
theatre, his courage and activity, ‘the 
many proofs he has given of a worthy 
ambition in his art, and the many feats 
of acting he has accomplished. So | 
waited for the rising of the curtain with 
feelings even more mixed than they 
usually are in this complicated world. 
Well, my goxl wishes for Mr. Tree 
were gratified. The play had a splendid 
reception, and is likely to be a great 
Also Mr. Tree himself gave us 
an extremely clever and at times a 
beautiful performance. His acting, and 
that of some of the others, as studies of 
‘THackeray's characters, formed the real | 
interest of the evening. But one must 
say an analytical word or so of the play. 
Englishmen are not dramatically | 
inventive, and have generally had to} 
annex the plots for their plays. But | 
there really is a limit. We seem to 
have ended by supposing that we can 
dramatise everything. But everything 
cannot be dramatised. Even Mr. 
Mictiaet, Morton would hardly propose | 
to dramatise a sonnet of Rosserri and | 
invite Mr. Tree to act the part of the | 
first eight lines. ‘There are reasons, at | 
his service but too long to set forth 
here, why the dramatisation of The} 
Newcomes was not an artistic under- | 
taking. 
However, it is to be said that he was| 
conscientiously anxious to give us as 
much of Taackeray as he could. limagine| Mr. Mortoy’s Little Stranger and had 
that, when he read The Newecomes for | turned it into a novel, Mr. Morton would 
his purpose for the first time, he must|not have enjoyed such liberties. And 
have read it rather hastily, with an eye|if one is told to regard the play apart 
and a pencil for effective sentences. If|from the book, I reply that the request 
they belonged to characters he had no|is absurd. If we should not think of 
room for in his scheme he gave them to|the book, why should the book have 
the Colonel. Thus both Georce Warrtc-| been dragged in? It was not a good 
ron's “ Don’t you recognise the beast?” | story, and the only reason can have 
and Lord Hicuearte’s “Is that the cane| been to appeal to our memories. Asa 
you beat your wife with?” are given to| play, it is simply a succession of sympa- 
the Colonel in the same speech. I do.thetic attitudes for the Colonel; the 


SUCCESS, 





Aw Uprient GentLemay. 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree as Colonel Newcome. 





Colonel meeting his lost love, comforting 
his son, denouncing Barnes's villainy, 
paralysed by the Campaigner’s taunts, 
playing with the little Gown-boy, and 
finally saying “ Adsum.” And as such, 
it is, on the whole, sufficient. 

Regarded as “ illustrations” of the 
book the women in a general way were 
better than the men. They were more 
accurately dressed. Mr. Tree wisely 
went to Dicky Doyze’s famous illvs‘ra- 
tions for his own “make-up”-—and a 
wonderfully good “make-up” it was, 
remarkable in a long list of such suc- 
cesses—and it is a pity he did not go 
to the same source for the other men. 
They seemed to show an earlier period ; 
and especially Barnes and Farintosh in 
the First Act were wrongly attired for 
the occasion. I think, too, that more 
attention should have been given to 
THACKERAY’S own descriptions: Clive 
should have been fair, and so should Pen 
have been—though, to be sure, for the 
latter accuracy the Pendennis volume 
would have had to be consulted, which 
perhaps was too much to expect. 

Miss Marion Terry, as Madame de 
Florac, who has a son of forty in the 
book, did not look forty herself and 
could not have been the Colonel's con- 
temporary. That apart, she played as 
| should have expected; that is to 
say, not only as an accomplished artist 
in details, but with that sense of the 
theatre, and that perfect congruity 
with the picture which are always her 
rare distinctions. Mrs. Tree was a 
vivacious Campaigner, playing both her 
cajoling and nagging scenes admirably. 
Miss Brarrawaire looked her part of 
Kthel well, but did not give us Ethel’s 
waywardness and petulance and essen- 
tial girlishness in her manner: she was 
too much like a merely well-intentioned 
and earnest young woman. Mrs. Crowe 
suggested the old witch in Lady Kew 
with much effect, and it was not her fault 
that she had to jeer at the Colonel in a 
manner quite impossible to a gentle- 
woman--for which I fear Twackeray 
would not have forgiven Mr. Morton. 
There is little to say of any other man 
but the Colonel. Mr. Lyw Harpina had 
the best stage chance, because F’. B. is a 
grotesque, and Mr. Norman Fores made 
something of Barnes plus a touch of 
melodrama. As for Mr. Tree, in his 
later scenes, when the Colonel is patheti- 
cally feeble and broken, his playing was 
beautiful, finely conceived and delicately 
done. In the earlier scenes he lacked a 
little, only a little, something of dignity 
and simplicity, and when the cares and 
anxieties of a first night are off his mind 
I know no reason why that little should 
not be added. In fact, he may try his 
hand at my favourite uncle, but I do not 
wish Mr. Micuart Morton to write the 
play. Rue. 
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MORE ABOUT THE NEW GAMBLING. 


KEEP YOUR TUBE TICKETS! 
(IF YOU CAN.) 

KEEP YOUR TUBE TICKETS! 
(IF THE MAN WILL LET YOU.) 
KEEP YOUR TUBE TICKETS! 
The Daily Error offers 


£1,000 ; 
to the owner of the right Tube ticket. 


WHICH IS THE RIGHT ONE? 


AH! 


MONEY TO BURN! 
KEEP YOUR THEATRE 
PROGRAMMES. 

Tuere 1s A Gotp MINE IN EVERY ONE. 
Dow’t Torow Money away. 
KEEP YOUR THEATRE 
PROGRAMMES. 

The Daily Expense will publish the 
lucky numbers 
On June 31. 

WHO WILL BE THE WINNER? 





KEEP YOUR DAILY ERRORS. 
KEEP YOUR DAILY EXPENSES. 
KEEP YOUR HAPPY DISPATCHES. 

There is no knowing what they may 
be worth some day. 

They may be useless now; but Wait. 

Keep THEM ALL. 


Never mind how they collect dust and 
fill the house : 


Keer THem ! 

Particulars of their value may one day 
be published. 

Buy all you can. Wait for other 
people to drop them. Look under the 
seats of railway carriages. 

GET ALL YOU CAN. 
Keep THEM. 
Go ON KEEPING THEM. 

There may be money in it. 





KEEP EVERYTHING. 
Mew, KEEP your Snavinc Papsr! 
Laptes, KEEP your Curt Papers! 
Some day they may be useful in getting 
people to buy a paper which otherwise 
they would not. 


MR. PUNCH’S OFFER. 
SiLence 1s GOLDEN. 
KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT. 
THERE WILL THEN BE GOLD IN IT. 











QUI S'EXCUSE S'ACCUSE. 


The Major (afier lunching with the Squire, famed for his liqueurs). “ THANKS, VERY MUCH, 
Ir’S REALLY AWFULLY KIND oF you.” (Suddenly inspired) “ You KNOW THESE BEASTLY MOTOR- 
BUS DRIVERS ARE 80 CARELESS, THINK THE WHOLE STREET BELONGS To THEM!” 











Ir is mentioned in the Press as a 


Exrract from advertisement of a 


matter of congratulation that, owing to | Brussels hotel : 


a new process discovered by an English- 
man, a big trade is now being done in 
tin soldiers. We could have wished 
that these new warriors might have been 
of the same mettle as the Iron Duke: 
but at the same time we welcome any 


developments that are likely to increase | 


the popularity of the service. 


Ay Irish paper in reporting the inven- 
tion of a new hat for men describes it as 
being a straw hat made of felt. 


“There is a serious guide, belonging to the 
Hotel, at the entire disposition of the visitors.” 

Those who like to be entertained with 
airy badinage about the height of a 
cathedral, or a whimsical description of 
the Mayor's benefactions, must go clse- 
where. 


“ Cicarerre Maker (girl) requires work ; flat 
or round.””-—Evening News. 

There is about this an almost pathetic 
willingness to please. 
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THE LATE MR. ALFRED CHUDDER. 


Jupoep by the ordinary standards of 
greatness Aurrep Cuupper, who died a 
few weeks ago at the age of eighty-one, 
cannot be regarded as an instance of 
the rule that the world knows nothing 
of its greatest men. His was not, in 
the ordinary sense at least, a useful 
life. He did not invent or discover 
anything. He had no profession or 
trade. He was in no respect a prophet, 
had no message for his generation, 
seeming in truth to regard passing 
events and the problems of contem- 
porary life with an equanimity which 
almost amounted to indifference. He 
wis not, again, the representative of an 
arcieat family or a leader of fashion, 
nor were his méans more than a modest 
competence. 





interest in his regard, encouraging me 
to go on living, as it were. This pleased 
me greatly, and I wondered all the more 
who he might be. 

One day I was lunching with a friend 
at a Club, and the great unknown came 
into the room. Eagerly 1 put my ques- 
tion. ‘The answer astonished me by the 
indifference with which it was given. 
“T always forget his name,” said my 
friend. “ Wait: yes, Cuupper, that’s it 

old Cuupper.” I had never heard the 
name before, and my disappointment 
was keen. I consoled myself by accusing 
my own ignorance, however ; doubtless 
with men of his own calling or pursuit 
Crupper was a household word. 

Constant and searching inquiries 
assured me that it was not so. Mr. 
Cuupper was known to a small circle of 


Except when he was born | acquaintances only, and the world knew 
and when he died (he was never married) | nothing of him. 


I put together the facts 


it is probable that his name never ap-| of his career as I gradually learned them. 


peared in the newspapers. The world 


Mr. Cuvpper was the only son of a 


at large, therefore, may be excused if it | north-country solicitor, a rich man, who 


knew nothing of him. Yet he was a 
truly remarkable man, and I, who was 
privileged to see something of him in 
his later years, am unwilling that he 
should pass into the great silence al- 
together without record. 

Atrrep Crupper was remarkable in 
this, that although he was not an 
eminent man, he was one of the few 
men living who looked and spoke like 
one. He realized thoroughly and com- 
pletely one’s idea of how an eminent 
man should look and speak. More 
particularly did he strike one’s eye 
and ear as @ man aristocratically emi- 
nent. He was one of Nature’s Dukes— 
the only one in my experience—fulfilling 
the golden dreams one had in childhood 
of what a Duke should be. 

His appearance was familiar to me 
some years before I met him, since we 
lived in neighbouring streets, and | 
saw him frequently in my walks abroad. 
I never had any doubt but that he was 
one of the most eminent men in the 
He was tall, broad-shouldered, 
of a full bodily habit, and a very up- 
right carriage. His face was large, of 
a reddish colour, strong-featured, clean- 
shaven. The second time I saw him he 
took off his hat to a lady, and disclosed a 
broad forehead and a magnificent sweep 
of silky white hair. He walked slowly, 
looking about him, conscious, as it 
seemed to me, that passers-by must be 


country. 





sent him to Harrow and Oxford. He 
was hardly remarkable as a young man, 
was mildly proficient in games, and took 
@ pass degree. Having a large allowance, 
however, he was a member of a very 
good set, and was noted for the care 
with which he dressed. On leaving 
Oxford he was élected into a good 
London Club. Shortly afterwards his 
father died, and it was found that unlucky 
spectilations had dissipated his fortune. 
Mr. Cuupper had barely seven hundred 
a year. He seems then to have decided 
on a scheme of lifé which, negative as it 
may appear, had a simple rhythm in it 
one finds scothing to contemplate. 

He took two rooms in St. James's 
Street, and lived almost entirely in Lon- 
don. An oceasional country visit to 
friends tended to be replaced in his later 
life by a few weeks once a year at a sea- 
side hotel. He lived a great deal at his 
Club, reading the magazines and some- 
times a novel, playing cards and billiards 
for moderate stakes, and lunching and 
dining temperately but with a certain 
exigence of the best. Sometimes he 
went to a theatre. That is all. He 
never married, and no romance is 
recorded of him. Comfort, regularity, 
and avoidance of all strain seem to have 
been the exclusive objects of his life. 
Except on questions of food and wine 
he pe «how disclosed a conviction, or even 
an opinion. His services to the com- 


whispering his famous name to one | munity cannot be reckoned high. But 


another. He dressed fashionably, but 
always with a distinctive note—a hat 
broader-brimmed than the common, or 
the like, and affected the fresh and 
gay — white waistcoats and light-coloured 
gloves. After a time I thought he 
recognised me as a person he often saw 
(L discovered afterwards that this was 
the case) and that there was a slight 





for my part I find something attractive 
in a life so like a tree’s. He had been 
living it for fifty years, since his leaving 
Oxford, when I first met him. 

The reader may begin to wonder, 
however, how it was that Mr. Cuupper 
acquired his extraordinary air of great- 
ness. I can only guess. The begin- 
nings of it may have been at Oxford, 





where his membership of a very good 
set may have given him a sense of 
superiority to other undergraduates. 
Living afterwards, too, a life without de- 
pendence on any man’s favour, obliged 
to do nothing he did not wish to do, 
attended all day with the thoughtful 
deference of a good Club’s servants, a 
feeling of mastery over life may have 
grown in him. | prefer to think that 
sheer artistic instinct made manner and 
the inner man conform to appearance. 
He must have felt that only a great man 
should look as he looked—that in some 
profound sense, apart from the accidents 
of life, great he really was. 

Certainly the air was irresistible. A 
manner of easy politeness, with a slight 
suggestion of preoccupation, as of a man 
responsible in high affairs, and touched, 
only just touched, with a note of con- 
descension, marked him continually. 
His address to cabmen, policemen, 
waiters, and the like, was a lesson in 
deportment. His “Good night, con- 
stable,” kindly, cheerful, yet a little weary 
in tone, to the policemen in his street as 
he went home, was admirable, always 
answered with reverence and gratitude. 
| When he crossed the road the traffic 
|was stopped for him immediately. 
| Personally I treated him by instinct, as 
| soon as 1 made his acquaintance, with 
‘much more than the deference one 
| shows to ordinary old men. ‘“ Working 
|hard?” he would say to me when we 
}met, and I, who ordinarily detest that 
question, always felt flattered that this 
| great man should think my humble toil 
|of any interest. He had never done a 
| stroke of work in his life, but I felt 





\somehow that he held up to me an 


example of noble and beneficent Jabour. 


When he spoke of common thirgs 
there was a suggestion of something 
ironical and almost comic in their con- 
‘nection with his greatness. We were 
| walking together once when it began to 
rain. He looked for a moment at the rain 
| as though amused by its impertinence, 
and then, “I suppose,” said he, “our 
| only resource is a humble hansom,” and 
I, who should have taken the humbler 
bus, felt that for him a bhansom was 
indeed a vehicle absurdly humble. I| 
remember, also, that once when: he 
lunched with me at a Club, and the only 
hot thing ready was roast beef, he 
remarked, “And an excellent thing, 
too,” making me feel, but quite pleas- 
antly, how great were his kindness and 
indulgence in eating it. His manner 
of mentioning eminent people was 
cordial, and, as it were, intimate; he 
did not know them, but somehow 
one seemed to know them through him. 
“That poor Duke!” he said once as we 
passed Devonshire House—it was in the 
early days of the Fiscal question—and 





I seemed to be behind the political 
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scenes at once. He had a habit of com- 
paring their ages with his own, which 
somehow gave one the idea that they 
had been boys together. 

But no anecdote or description can 
reproduce the greatness of Mr. Cuupper’s 
ippearance and manner. Appearance 
and manner, and nothing else, unless it 
were the inner conviction at whieh I 
have guessed. He was not great in 
some eccentric field of action, like 
Cartes Lamp’s great borrower; his 
actions were lunching and dining, 
reading the papers and sauntering 
about Piceadilly. Yet to doubt his 
greatness, before you knew who he was, 
was impossible if you had any imagina- 
tion or sense of fitness in things about 
you. And often, when I have met one 
of your disappointing great men, have 
[ said within me—“ Why, why can’t 
you look and speak like ALrrep 
Cuupper ?” 





TO BRIGHTEN CRICKET. 


Tue mere rivalry of bat and ball, 
which was good enough for every one 
till the last year or so, having failed any 
longer to command attention, the most 
ingenious cricketers and __ brainiest 
journalists of the day are busy devising 
additional attractions. Mr. Punch, 
although he has never himself found 
the game, when played with energy and 
skill, lacking in interest, has thrown 
open his columns to the innovators. A 
selection of letters follows :— 


Sir,—Having lately returned from 
Spain, where I was much thrilled and 
exhilarated by a number of bull-fights, 
I beg to suggest that some of the shin- 
ing merits of the bull-ring be introduced 
to Lord’s and the Oval. In every match 
let one or more cricketers be baited and 
if possible killed. I would suggest that 
the toreadors be cricket-journalists, each 
armed with a sharp steel pen, their 
victim to be the first batsman who is 
bowled before he has hit a ball out of 
the ground. This would brighten cricket 
and do much to restore that effete pastime 
to favour again. I am, 

Yours, &c., 
Epcar WALLACE. 


Str,—The silence of the players is, in 
my opinion, the chief cause of the dul- 
ness of the game. Could it not be 
arranged that at the fall of each wicket, 
or when the field is crossing over, the 
players might join in a brief chorus, 
or folk song? The umpires, again, 
might signal wides, no balls and byes 
by special calls on a bugle. Mr. W. 
Guiee Grace, who has now given up 
active cricket, or M. pe PachMann might 
be engaged as chief musical conductor. 

Faithfully yours, 





Avcernon AsHron. 
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RACY OF THE TURF. 


Cabby (to Youth from the country, who has lost his head in the traffic, and is dodging from 
side to side). “ Now THex, Spearmint! Give THE FIELD A CHANCE!” 











Sir,—Cricket has become monotonous| up rockets every time a man was out, 
because we are too familiar with the | the effect would be distinctly bright and 
style, and even the features of our lead- pleasing. Or every player might be 
ing cricketers. If they wore wigs or | forced to wear an electric scarf pin. 
fancy dress, and W. G. were obliged to| Yours, &c., 
shave his beard, the apathy of the crowd | Arruur Conan Doyie. 
might be at least partially dispelled. | Sim,—My panacea is this. Since no 

Faithfully yours, | one cares for bowling any more, let 

Henstey Henson. levery batsman have half an hour in 

which to hit as hard as he can, irre- 

spective of catches and other accidents ; 

any bowler neglecting to bowl as 

|many as five half-volleys an over to be 

|heavily fined by his committee, or, if 

necessary, lynched by the public-spirited 
Yours, &c., 

Joux Lona Hoprs. 


Sir,—I have often wondered that the 
excellent example of the Oval poet has 
never been followed. Why not have 
bards attached to all the County grounds 
to improvise lyrics and recite them 
during the luncheon or tea interval? | d 
We have already J ames Paitsips at Lord’s; | aaton 
why should we not secure Srernen | 
Puisies as well? I am, Sir, Sin,—-How to brighten cricket? For- 

Yours faithfully, bid Mr. Warner to wear a cap. 
Lewis Morris. | Yours ete., M. C. C, 


Sir,—I have a very good idea. Why| Sir,—There is nothing wrong with 
not give up cricket altogether and play cricket. It is the crowd that is at fault. 
football all the year round? Noone can| My plan is to leave cricket where it is, 
complain that football is not bright, and | but to supply the crowd with free 
anything it lacks itself can be supplied champagne. Yours &e., 
by the gambling spirit. Witrrip Lawson, 

Yours, &e., L. J. Maxse. | Sim,— There is one very simple way : 
| play all the matches at Brighton. 

Sir,—Why not have fireworks? If | Yours faithfully, 
the umpires were empowered to send Bricirron Hore. Synpicate. 
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Sergeant 


OUR AUXILIARIES. 


‘WELL, wHaT is 11?” 


Newly-enlisted Yeoman (whose mount is a bit off his oats). “ PLease, SERGEANT, MY ‘ORSE WON'T PICK UP HIS SEED!” 








ENGLAND, SLEEP ON! | 


‘A sub-committee of the Devon Education | 
Board have recommended that where a child | 
shows unmistakable signs of drowsiness it | 
should be allowed to go to sleep.”—* Daily | 
Chronicle,” May 29, 1906. | 


Awxious, as ever, to ascertain and 
diffuse expert opinion, Mr. Punch has 
been at pains to consult a number of 
leading authorities on this subject with | 
the following highly interesting results. | 

Mr. Henry Newpoxt, the famous singer 
of the West Country and author, amongst 
other lyrics, of “Devon, O Devon in| 
wind and rain,” at once replied to our} 
representative in the following spirited | 
Lnpromptu : 


“Six hours for a man; 
For a woman, seven; 
And eight for a fool 
Was considered the rule 
When I \ ent to school. 
But in drowsy Devon 
The minimum ‘s seven ; 
And the higher you sail 
In the social scale, 

The larger the numbers 
Allotted to slumbers. 


For myself I'm content with a modest nine, 
But our Duke, so his intimates say, 


| polite scepticism. 


Repeatedly breakfasts at 5 o'clock tea," 
And dozes the rest of the day.” 

Mr. Swrey Lee said that the value of 
sleep as an incentive to literary effort 
and a means to longevity was unques- 
tionable. Epimenies, the Cretan poet, 
who went to sleep for 57 years, attained 
an age, according to different authori- 
ties, of 154, 157, 229, or 289 years. 
SHAKSPEARE’s frequent references to sleep 
indicated (1) a high opinion of its cura- 
tive value, (2) the probability which 
the play of Macbeth converted to some- 
thing like a certainty— that SaaksPeare 
himself was troubled by insomnia. Asked 


whether he connected the Sleepers of | 


Ephesus with the Baghdad Railway, Mr. 


all times and in all environments— hence 
the word “nap”—fully justified the 
decision of the Devonshire educational 
authorities. But in view of the numer- 
ous desperate characters who were now 
abroad he was strongly of opinion that 
the new Education Act should contain 
a mandatory clause enjoining on all 
teachers to instruct children in the art 
of sleeping with at least one eye open. 
He added that he deeply regretted to 
| notice that, in the list of national songs 
_ compiled by the Board of Education, 
| “* Pop goes the Weasel” was conspicuous 
by its absence. 

Sir Heyry Camppett-BaNNerMAN cor- 
dially approved of the action of the 





Sipyey Lee maintained an attitude of | Devonshire authorities, which he thought 


He thought, however, 
that the requirements of Devonshire 
school children ought not to be made the 
standard or norm, as the proximity of the 
Gulf Stream undoubtedly tended to pro- 


| mote a susceptibility to soporific influ- 


ences from which dwellers in Norfolk 
were immune. 

Professor Cuurton Couns, on being 
interviewed by our representative, said 
that the example of the great Napoieon, 
who cultivated the habit of sleeping at 


| . . ° . ° . 
| admitted of indefinite extension. In his 


| opinion sleeping cars ought to be attached 
|to all workmen’s trains. At the same 
|time it behoved us as a nation to be 
watchful and vigilant. Lord Rosrsery, 
the great prophet of efficiency, was a 
notoriously light sleeper. On the whole 
he was indisposed to make it a party 
question, and would leave it to the sense 
of the House as a whole to determine 
whether legislation on the subject was 
necessary. 
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PERIL! 


Liperty (to the Czar). “GIVE HIM HIS HEAD. IT’S YOI 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT expedient to retire from a main position , Bench, agreed im the obiter dictum that 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Topsy, MP. Momentous utterance delivered at too} at the 


early assumed. in such case Tommy would suceeed him 
Cabinet Board, at the Education 


House of Commons, Tuesday, a.m.,| late an hour for elucidation. Time only | Office, and in charge of the Bill. 
May 29.—Half-past one o'clock and a|for Wyxpnam’s pean of delight, his| This happened last Wednesday night. 


fine morning. Members, over 
500 strong, just streamed out 
after carrying through Com- 
mittee Ist Clause of Education 
Bill. Of crucial importance, 
as we have testified by giving 
up to it full Parliamentary 
week. At this moment it 
sinks into insignificance by 
comparison with the question, 
‘Is there any chance of getting 
a cab?” 

The excitement which 
seethes in Palace Yard in 
strong contrast with the 
dreariness of the long sitting. 
What had to be said on prin- 
ciple underlying Ist Clause 
delivered in first two sittings. 
What followed was necessarily 
of the kind of discussion geni- 
ally described by CARLYLE as 
thrice-boiled colewor:.. The 
wearily out-talked debate 
lacked even the final touch of 
interest that sometimes hangs 
about a division. Everyone 
knew that not only was the 
Clause safe in its integrity ; 
there was not any expectation 


————<9 





“*Given away"—wita A Pounp or Tea!” 
(Mr. T-mmy L-gh.) 


The newspapers duly recog- 
nised serious character of the 
new movement; but no 
authoritative, unmistakable, 
sign of Cabinet feeling had 
been manifested. True, Lioyp- 
Georce, speaking at Liverpool, 
scornfully referred to the 
chatter of irresponsible per- 
sons. But, as Colonel Car.ite 
inconsequently remarked last 
night—and the remark is here 
quoted with added inconse- 
quence—" no one would trust 
Liuoyp-Grorce with the moral 
training of a litter of pup- 
pies.” It was in the House 
of Commons, from the 'Trea- 
sury Bench, the declaration 
had been made, and from the 
Treasury Bench at this, the 
earliest opportunity, it must 
be approved or denounced. 

All through the summer 
night Tommy, 


Silent as on a peak in Darien, 


was the object of absorbed 
attention. It was noted that 
he sat in close, protecting, 


of appreciable diminution of overwhelm- recognition, tardy it is true, that og} a my to his chief, the Education 





ing Ministerial Majority. ‘Tomy Loven His Majesty's Ministers, | 


Just a flicker of interest played over| by sole exception, possess a statesman | was we I. 





That seemed to imply that all 
Not only was his announce- 


the massive dome that serves as brain|of the first rank. The Parliamentary | ment authorised, but his interposition at 
pan for Tommy Lovucu. Last time House | Secretary's announcement involved far-| the critical moment was approved by his 
was in Committee on the Bill he suddenly | reaching possibilities. Was he the | colleague in charge of the Bill. 

interposed and delivered a speech that | spokesman of united opinion on the part} When Sr. Avcustive rose early in the 
fluttered the dovecotes below the Gang-| of the Cabinet? or did it mean fresh and| debate a crowded House gathered in 
way on both sides. Suffice it to say he! final rupture on a vital point? If so,| hushed expectancy. Now all would be 


threw over the principle of simple Bible | Birret, must go. Wyypnim and Carsoy, | known. 


Strange to say Sr. AvuGusTINE 


teaching in State-provided Elementary hobnobbing on the Front Opposition | ignored existence of ‘Tommy Lovucu, He 


Schools upon which 
the Bill is mainly 
built. Deliverance 
hailed with rapture 
from Opposition 
Benches. GEORGE 
WyYNDHAM rose up 
and ealled him 
blessed. The Non- 
conformist Con- 
science was seared 
as by red-hot iron. 
Don’t Kem Harpie’s 
very neck-tie paled, 
Such a declaration 
from a Minister 

Parliamentary 
Secretary to the 
Education Board to 
boot —must surely 
mean that the 
Government, hav-~ 
ing studied drift of 


debate, deemed it “ Wrwpuam axp Carsox nopyoppinc on THE Front Oppositioy Beycu.” 





alluded to Tomas 
\ Kempts; looked 
in for a moment on 
Baxter's Saint's 
Rest, lightly 
scanned The WW hole 
Duty of Man; but 
of the subject that 
lay closest to the 
heart of the listen 
ing throng he spoke 
never a word, 
Late r, when 
‘Tommy himself took 
a turn with design 
of crumpling up 
Alderman ANSON, 
there was recur- 
rence of the surg- 
ing wave of breath 
less interest. But 
the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the 
Board of Education 
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had nothing to say on the question of 
“simple Bible teaching,” and resumed 
his seat leaving the Committee more 


than ever perplexed 

Business done.—Clause 1 of Educa- 
tion Bill carried without amendment 
by majority of 203 in a house of 527 
Members. 

Wednesday. — House adjourned for 
Whitsun holidays. Members reluctantly 
go away with the Mystery of Tommy 
Lover unsolved. 

“ Edwin Drood not in it with Tommy,” 
said the Memwper ror Sark wistfully 
regarding the thought-paled counten- 
ance of the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Education 


| 
Board. | 


CHARIVARIA. 


Das Reich draws attention 
to the fact that the conclusion 
of an Anglo-Russian agree-| 
ment would result in the com 
plete isolation of Germany. 
We feel sure that this has 
only to be pointed out to each | 
Power and the negotiations | 
will be dropped at once. 


Sefior Castro has issued a} 
proclamation in which he} 
announces his decision per- 
manently to retire into private | 
life. The Venezuelan public 
is astounded at the announce- | 
ment, and already rumours | 
are current that there will be | 
a popular demonstration in 
favour of Seftor Castro's return 
to power. And, if there be no 
such demonstration, then Sefior | 
Castro may return without it. 


Lord Sevnorve has visited 
some of the compounds, and 
the coolies assured him they 
were very happy. Such 
ignorance is deplorable. 





All our time-honoured sports seem 
doomed. Within the past fortnight 
agitations have been started against 
otter-hunting and bus-racing. 


A Passive Resister has been com- 
plaining of the discomforts of Wands- 
worth Gaol. But surely the greater the 
discomforts, the greater the Martyr ? 


It is stated that a woman who 
will not speak has been discovered at 
Chichester. We shall require more 
convincing proof than a mere newspaper 
report before we believe this. 


“If one is a genius,” says Mr. C. K. 
Suorrer, “ one can do without hobbies.” 
We hope this does not mean that Mr. 


Literary Criticism. ’ 
etiiike Tue Bayswater Pirate. 

Hips, it has been decreed, are to be| Wrtn every prospect of more rain in 
unfashionable this year, and those ladies| the near future, the afternoon is not of 
who cannot get rid of them are crowding | the kind one would choose for a stroll ; 
into nunneries until the fashion changes. | and I realise on glancing up and down 
the road that I am the only loiterer in 

An epidemic of dog-stealing has|sight. The children have been rung 
broken out. The most aggravated back to school; the afternoon delivery 
instance is reported from the suburbs, of milk has not yet begun; and Notting 
where some burglars, not content with Hill is given over to the somewhat 
a quantity of silver and jewellery, took | drowsy quiet which follows upon the 
with the swag the valuable watch-dog as | bustle of the suburban luncheon-hour. 

My destination lies eastward, and I am 





— debating whether to travel by 
Tube, when an omnibus drawn 





by a pair of the most emaciated 
horses I have everseen emerges 
from a side street. It is evident 
that the conductor and driver 
have just dined; and while I 
am speculating upon the re- 
moteness of the horses’ latest 
meal, the driver catches my eye 
and marks me down as his 
prey. 
“'Ere y'are,” he exclaims 
exuberantly: “’Obun, Benk, 
Loople-strit ; | Loople - strit, 
‘Obun, Benk.” 

Before I can dissemble my 
plans, the vehicle has stopped ; 
theconductor,with the peremp- 
tory blandishments peculiar to 
“pirate” busmen, has ex- 
tended an inviting arm, and 
[ am inveigled on board. 

We have travelled barely 
two hundred yards, when a 
sharp downpour of rain drives 
several pedestrians into the 
bus. Reinforcements are 
picked up at frequent intervals, 
until, long before we reach the 
Marble Arch, the “ insides” 








Loo.Loopinc THE LooLoop. 


Mr. “ Lulu” H-re-rt devotes the Recess to perfecting his scheme for 
getting round the Division Lobbies in the quickest possible time. 


number a dozen. Six stolidly 
face six with a reciprocal 
attempt—as customary as it 
is futile—to avoid staring at 








It is satisfactory to know that there 
are still law-abiding persons among us. 
A baby who started to howl on Tuesday 
last in a well-known London Square 
ceased at once upon its nurse drawing 
its attention to the notice: “ Organs 
and street cries prohibited.” 

A lady who recently bought a dinner 
service consisting of 54 pieces for 
£1 3s. Od. was informed by her house- 
maid the next day that the bargain had 
become still more wonderful, for it now 
consisted of 1125 pieces. 

The following books have been struck 
out of the list of school prizes by the 





London County Council: Hypatia and 
Cheap and Easy Cooking. 





each other. The windows are 
steamy, and the atmosphere grows heavy 
with the odour of damp waterproofs. 

At the corner’ of the Edgware Road, 
where we drop two passengers, four new 
arrivals are allowed to enter. Whether 
from commiseration or from lack of 
moral courage, the seated passengers 
make no protest against the consequent 
overcrowding; nor does the conductor 
¢c to sacrifice extra fares which 
help to compensate for the dearth of 
outside passengers. Prominent among 
the new-comers is a burly bricklayer, on 
whose clothes an inordinate amount of 
dust has been converted by the rain into 
a composition not unlike gritty starch. 
So, at all events, I judge from the sample 
he leaves on my trousers in passing. 
That he, too, has recently dined, and 
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DARTMOOR WAY. 


Tourist (in background). “I say! Percy! We'd BETTER BE GOING NOW—UNLESS YOU CAN SEE ANYTHING STRIKING FROM WHERE YOU ake!” 
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from a menu consisting chiefly of very | “ After me offerin’ to do’er a kindness 
inferior whiskey, is an inference that. . .” continues her antagonist. 
few people will be inclined to dispute. | ‘“ Kindness, indeed!” snorts the sallow 
Beside him stands a middle-aged | woman. 
woman, sallow and waspish, who carries| “ After me offerin’ to do er a kindness 
a large bundle wrapped in rusty black|. . .” he repeats doggedly. 
cloth. The bricklayer, after hazily con-| “ Another time you can keep it till it’s 
templating this bundle, administers a asked for,” exclaims the sallow woman. 
few tentative pokes, each of which leaves| “She'll ave ter wait a bloomin’ long 
a fingermark surrounded by a small time afore I offer to ’elp ‘er agin!” 
indentation. continues the bricklayer, still confiding 
“"Ere, when you've quite done!” | in the passengers. 
remonstrates the woman fiercely. The sallow woman plainly regards 
The bricklayer receives this protest this indirect mode of address as an 
with the utmost unconcern. ingenious variety of insult, and I regret 
“Put it darn, Missis,” he remarks to observe that a weedy little person 
thickly ; “put it darn an’ sit on it. I) presenting the appearance of a broken- 
can make room for yer.” down chauffeur encourages the brick- 
“ An’ what d’ you s’pose it would be! layer to unburden himself further. 
good for afterwards, what with you prod-| “Gratitood don’t cost much, matey, 
din’ itan’all? Why can’t you keep your| but it’s uncommon scarce, ain’t it?” 
dirty ‘ands to yerself?” she replies. he unchivalrously remarks. 
A shade of resentment crosses the) “Ar!” responds the bricklayer. 
bricklayer’s face. | “Decent consideration fer wimmin 
“Yer know, if she was my missis,”| don't cost much either,” retorts the 
le remarks to the other passengers, “if| sallow woman, “but it’s scarcer than 
she was my missis, an’ was ter jore ter | anything J know of.” 
me like that . . .” | Her glance rests upon a young man 
“ Ah,” interrupts the sallow woman, | who has hitherto kept silence, and who 
“it’s easy ter talk; if you was my/| now rises awkwardly and offers his seat. 
‘usband, p’raps you’d know ‘ow to| “No, thanks, young man,” she re- 
be’ave!” plies severely ; “I can be independent, 
There is a vague feeling among the | I’m glad ter say. You sit darn.” 
passengers that this domestic amenity| “I’m getting out shortly,” remarks 
would be due rather to her happy choice | the young man, rather crestfallen. But 
of a husband than to any refining|the sallow woman is not disposed to 
influence in her example. ‘forego the pleasures of martyrdom. 


| “You sit darn, then,” she repeats ; 
\“I’ll stand, same as I've ‘ad ter do 
‘many a time afore!” 

While the young man lingers irreso- 
lutely, there is a smothered laugh from 
the chauffeur, and I glance up to find 
that the bricklayer has slipped into the 
vacant seat, and is grinning compla- 
cently at his sympathiser. 
| The young man turns a deep red 
‘colour. “ Here,I didn’t get up for you,” 
| he remarks aggressively. 

“That’s or right, cockey; you're 
| gettin’ out direckly,” retorts the brick- 
layer, winking at the delighted chauf- 
feur. 
| “That don’t matter,” pursues the 
young man; “I offered the seat to this 
| lady 

“And she don’t want it. I’m ter 
keep my kindness till it’s arst for, so 
I'll just keep this ‘ere seat warm for a 
bit. If she likes to arsk civil for it, 
_p’raps I'll see fit ter give it up to ’er. 
You can ‘urry on out, Berrie, or they ‘ll 
be waitin’ tea for yer.” 

The bricklayer’s scheme of retribution 
fits into its place with so triumphant a 
|“ click,” as it were, that the young man 
is reduced to something like exasperated 


impotence. 

“ You call yourself a man?” he asks 
with infinite scorn. 

“T call myself a man,” replies the 
other. “I call myself a man, and I'd 
like ter see the blackleg as sez I ain't. 
‘Georce Pawker ’s my name,” he adds 
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A QUIET 





SUNDAY IN OUR VILLAGE. 








irrelevantly: “‘Grorae Pawker; and | 
want ter see the feller as SaVvs I ain’t a 
man. P’raps you think I ain't?” 

I don’t think anything one way or 
the other,” replies the young man 
cautiously; “I only ask you what you 
call yours. Ag 

“Well, I’ve told yer, ‘aven’t 1?” 
demands the bricklayer. ‘‘An’ I want 
you ter show me the man as says I ain't 
aman!” he repeats 

“T can show yer the woman as says 
you ain't,” interposes the sallow lady. 

“That ain't no answer ter my ques- 
tion,” says the bricklayer sulkily. ‘‘] 
don't argue with wimmin. I’m talkin’ 
| want ‘im ter show me the man 
as says I ain’t a man.” 

* As I don’t know any of your mates, 
I can't oblige you,” rejoins the young 
man loftily. ‘“ You'd better apply to 
somebody who is intimate with you,” 

“Ah, I’m sure!” remarks the sallow 
woman. 

Feeling as I do that the honours so 
far are with the last two speakers, I am 
disappointed to find that the bricklayer’s 
impending retort is interrupted by our 
arrival at Bond Street. 


to wm, 


“’Ere y’ are; Bond Strit,” exclaims the | catch these humorous effects ! 


‘conductor, raising a beckoning finger to 


the young man. The latter, followed 
by the chauffeur and another passenger, | 
moves with dignity to the door, and the| 
bricklayer is left without allies, 

The sallow woman takes one of the} 
empty seats, and nurses her bundle on | 
her knees. The bricklayer fixes it once 
more with a hazy stare, but refrains | 
from further investigation ; and a sullen 
peace, fraught with possibilities of re- 
newed warfare, gradually descends upon 
us as our bony steeds plod wearily 
towards Oxford Circus. 





Irish Heads! Irish Heads!! 
Finest Irish Heads in one-ewt. Bags. 
Epwunp Burke's Bacon Factory. 
The Nationalist. 
Now we know where the heads of good | 
Nationalists go, when they lose them. | 
| 





The Globe of Derby Day says: 
“Humorous by-play in the crowd was 
created by the starter cantering down 
upon a sheeted thoroughbred wearing 
a tall white hat, certainly a suggestion 
of Rotten Row.” 

How quick an English crowd is to 





‘‘A Chiel’s amang ye takin’ Notes.”’ 


Accorprsa to The Daily Mail, its 
special train “leaves London at 3.10 a.m. 
and puts The Daily Mail on the break- 
fast table at Plymouth.” This may 
appear extraordinary to some, but we 
think we can explain it. A correspon- 
dence is now taking place upon the 
monotony of English breakfast-dishes. 
The Mail, with its usual enterprise, sends 
its special train down to hang about 
the West of England breakfast tables 
and take notes—-on the shallow pretence 
of delivering papers. 


Men About Town. 
I,—Tue Carman. 


Tur Cabman's portion is to share 
The traffic’s driving strife, 

Yet since his only aim is fare 
He lives the hire life. 


Il.—Tuer Sanpwicn-May. 


The Sandwich-Man instructs mankind 
By means they can’t ignore, 

For what they learn if they ’re behind 
They haven't learned before. 
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OUR MOTOR PARTY. 


[It was once suggested by “ Ambrosia” in The World that a number 
of friends might, joining forces, take a touring holiday in a cavaleade 
of motor-omnibuses. One omnibus could be fitted up, she said, for 
theatrical performances ; another might be arranged with Bridge tables 
and a pianola; others would contain sleeping accommodation. Besides 
the pleasure derived by those taking part in the trip, remote villages 
would be enlivened, ‘and charitable performances might be given. ]} 

Ir seemed a delightful idea; so quaint and new. I was 
frightfully enthusiastic about it, and I urged Grorcr (my 
husband) to help me whip up a party for Whitsuntide. Grorce 
said the notion was wild and might be dangerous to our 
healths, our pockets, and our social status. GrorGEe is so 
slow ; but fortunately he is open to argument. I took him 
through his objections one by one. What, I said, could 
possibly be more beneficial to our healths than gliding 
between the scented fields, rushing through the glorious air ? 
How could our pockets suffer when we should be sharing 
expenses with a dozen others and should be paying no food 
bills at home? What could more firmly plant me in the 
social position which should be mine if only Grorce would 
play his part, than to be the —————— . 
originator and successful con- 
ductor of so novel a scheme ? 
I spoke: with such spirit for 
nearly three hours that Grorcr 
could hardly get in a word of 
reply. | 

When I had stopped he 
said: “ Well, don’t blame me 
if anything goes wrong.” As 
a matter of fact things did go 
wrong, and I do blame him 
very severely. If only Grorce 
had... [Thirty-eight lines 
omitted.— Ep. }. 

I simply slaved. I invited | 
fourteen others to join, in- 
cluding Mrs. Toomucn, because | 
[ detest her and wished to} 
show her how well J could 
run a thing; Miss Hem, who 
lives next door, because she 
would not lend her pianola 
unless she was invited; Lady 
Baroucke, with whom I am——————— 
most anxious to get on intimate terms, and Mr. Barriesy 
without payment) because he is Grorce’s employer, and I 
thought this would be an excellent way of pushing Grorce 














[According to The ep Poat, 





for a fraction of a mile will shortly be running in London.} 


THE ABOVE IS AN INTERESTING PORTRAIT OF THE FIRST RECIPIENT OF 
THE MINIMUM FARE. 


breaking the instrument, ruining the omnibus, and killing 
a little Skye terrier belonging to a fat woman in the crowd. 
Miss Hem was most unladylike. I pointed out that the 
mishap was a pure accident, and, though annoying, should 
be cheerfully accepted. She replied most rudely that the 
pianola would have to be cheerfully paid for. I sent Grorce 
to speak to her. Meanwhile the woman with the dog stood at 
the gate with the corpse under her arm, and shouted “ Mur- 
derers!”’ whenever any of our party came in sight. Grorce 
gave her a sovereign, upon which she flung the corpse 
through the open drawing-room window and walked off. It 
afterwards turned out that the dog did not belong to her at 
all, and another sovereign had to be paid to the al owner. 

At last, at two o'clock, we got off; but the run to our first 
halting-place was not a success. The dust was unbearable, 
and we were followed and surrounded the whole way by 
twenty-one cyclists, eight motor-cyclists, and The Daily 
Mirror staff-photographer. Lady Barovcne and Mr. Barriesy 
were boiling with perspiration and indignation the whole 
time, and went back by train that same night, taking 
with them Georce’s chances of being pushed forward, and 

—— my hopes of intimacy with 
Lady Baroucne. 

The evening was not a 
success. Not until we had 
selected our pitch and s+ttled 
down for the night did we 
notice that the omnibus con 
taining all the provisions had 
not arrived. Nor did it 
arrive till next morning, 
having had a_ break-down. 
We ransacked the village 
shop, and made a most un- 
appetising meal off sardines 
and corned beef. 

Not a word was spoken 
during that ghastly meal. 
When it was over I said 
brightly: “ Well, at least the 
Bridge car has arrived. Who 
motor cabs with threepenny fares | says Bridge?” 

They all said Bridge, and 
said it so cheerfully that the 
evening seemed likely to be 

——— — crowned with success after all. 
Grorce had forgotten to bring the cards... . 
I said to Grorce—{ You were justified ; and then ?—En.]} 
It must have been shortly after midnight that it started 


r 





forward. CGvorce did not see this and was annoyed ; he is| raining, and we were compelled to sit inside the whole day. 
so slow. Finally I wrote to Grorce’s uncle, the Vicar of | Shortly after ten in the morning conversation lapsed. It was 
Sueicupey, to say that on Saturday we would give an enter-| broken at three by Mrs. Toomucn. She said quite suddenly : 
tainment in his garden in aid of the Organ Fund. Georce; “Mrs. Love! The position in which you have forced me 
was most rude about this; in fact, so much did he grumble | to sit for nearly seven hours is intolerable; the atmosphere 
at one thing and another that I told him I really wondered | no longer to be endured. I demand to be driven at once to 
he ever wanted the excursion. He threw up his arms at this | the nearest railway-station.” 

and said, “Oh, my soul!” “ | “Oh, I do so hope we are near one,” I replied. 


I said “ Grorce —— It was not 


[Yes, yes. Well?—Ep.}| 

On the Friday morning we all met at my house, and at ten | 
o'clock the motor omnibuses arrived, and the work of packing 
commenced. An enormous crowd collected, and several 


very good, but it was the best I could do at the moment. 


Mrs. Toomucn left us a few 
wards we reached Sleighpey. 


miles later, and shortly after- 
Here we found the Vicarage 


lawn set with chairs, all filled by the time our performance 





loafers walked in in the coolest way to help to carry things.| was due. Grorce and I had front seats. ‘The other mem- 
| told Grorce to stop them, but all he did was to say,| bers of the party were all taking part in the performance. 
“ Outside, please,” to one. The man replied, “ Don’t you|They changed into Pierrot and Pierrette costume in their 
touch me, Guv‘nor,” so Grorce didn’t, and eventually the | respective omnibuses, then entered the body of our theatrical 
man was given three-and-six and took five umbrellas. |car, which was to be driven into the grounds. 

The motor-men eyed the pianola with considerable alarm,| I cannot technically explain what happened. The car 
and had cause. Gerorce failed to lend a hand quickly|came through the gate all right, then, while mancuvring 
enough when it was being placed in the car; he is so slow. | into position, something went wrong with the steering gear. 
It went down with a bump and went right through the floor, | It encircled the lawn thrice at terrific speed, then dashed 
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through the gate and up the road. We never saw it again. 
But we learnt afterwards that it ran for sixty-one miles 
without a stop, finally halting in a lonely lane in pitch dark- 
There its unfortunate occupants had to sit till the next 
morning, when they walked, dressed as they were, four miles 
to the nearest town, where they were supplied with clothes at 
the workhouse. 

‘Thus garbed, they were met by Grorce and me, who had 
followed by train. I at once drew back round the corner, but 
Civorce foolishly eried, “ There they are!” and they saw us. 

When we had finished talking and they had gone off to 
hide in the fields till the omnibus containing their clothes 
arrived, I said to Grorer 

‘Well, I doubt if Georce wants to hear it again.— 


LLess. 


Ep.) 





THE EVENING RHYMES. 


Vr. Punch, having noticed with pleasure the rhymed police- 
court reports in The Evening News, suggests to the writer of 
them that he should do the same for the other columns. 


THE LEADER. 
(In blank verse—to meet the occasion.) 


We gather from an unofficial statement communicated to 
The Daily Mail (exclusively) that late on Tuesday night a 
gooseberry was seen in Regent's Park. Talking of which 
rewinds us, by the way, that summer is indeed a-coming in, 
as noticed by our smart contemporary, The Daily Mirror, in 
this morning's issue.... 

TO-DAY'S CRICKET. 
Surrey c. LANCASHIRE. 

‘This interesting match was played to-day. Mac aren, toss- 
ing with his lucky penny, put his opponents in; and, by the 
way, Surrey included Surra for Lord Datmeny. There were 
no other changes from the side that yesterday the Essex team 
defied. 

Before a most enthusiastic crowd Havwarp and Hosps pro- 
ceeded to the wicket, and, after an appeal was disallowed, 
raised twenty on the board by careful cricket. The fielding 
just at first was rather slack (Kerwope and Currey sharing 
the attack). 

SOCIETY GOSSIP. 

Lady Mary Mcisery comes to town to-day. 
Gate, | understand, her ladyship will stay. 
* 7 o * 7 

A marriage is arranged between Lord Luwm and Lady 
(i+WENDOLINE. 
fourth Duke of Derwentwarer. 

om * 


At Prince's 


* * 

lo those who wish to look well-dressed: The corselet 
skirt is meant to show your figure at its best. Get one. 
Advt.) 

FOREIGN NEWS. 

ConstanrinopLe : (Reuter’s telegram). 

iloes not care a blow. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Owing to the difficulty of finding a new rhyme for “ Astron’ 

each day, this column will be done into hexameters.) 


The Surray says he 


' 


Sie, In your leader last night, which touched on Horatio 
Neison, careless of dates and facts, you said that the hero was 
buried not in the Abbey itself but somewhere down in the 
Cloisters late on a Saturday night in 1807. Sir, it was 1805 
and St. Paul's Cathedral. Please correct, and believe me, 
Yours faithfully, Aucernon AsuTon. 
STOP-PRESS NEWS. 
Surrey 136 for 2. 
A civet cat has perished at the Zoo. 


The latter is the only daughter of James,| 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Puneh’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


The King’s English, published at the Clarendon Press, is 
written by H. W. F. and F. G. F.; and on this occasion at 
least, 1 hope, by myself. But you never can tell. One or 
other of them is always springing out at you from behind a 
|corner. You use a word which seems to you full of mean- 
‘ing, and up pops H. W. to tell you that it is Romance- 
'“and therefore to be avoided.” You leave out a comma, 
more for the look of the thing than for any other reason, and 
F. G. takes you by the button-hole and quotes Times leaders 

to show you what you come to if you are not careful. 
| F. G. is particularly down on the Times (“ down,” my dear 

F. G., is a slang word—you talk about “having a down on 
a man,” but not in society, of course); while H. W. (I don’t 
believe 1 ought to say “while” there really, you know) 
while H. W. spends his time sitting on Mr. E. F. Bensoy. 
| That, at least, is how I divide their labours. In the Introduc- 
| tion they announce——-[ Editor. Do becareful. ‘‘ Announce” 
isn't an Anglo-Saxon word. Reviewer. Neither is “ beef.” 
Editor. Who said it was? Reviewer. Nobody; only I’m 
sure you thought it was}—they announce that they will illus- 
trate “by living examples, with the name of a reputable 
authority attached to each” all common blunders. After 
which they give many examples from Miss Marie Core. 
and The Guernsey Evening Times. The book will, 1 am 
sure, be most useful to all young writers; but anyone whe 
has already formed his style would be unwise to hall-mark 
each line with it. Thus, Mr. Watk.ey, after reading page 26 
Foreign Words—and page 6—Far-fetched Words, might 
never tell us again that a play “did not greatly arride him.” 
Nor would the leader-writers of the but enough, 





Having lived in pretty close connection with the Parliamen- 
tary aspect of the question, I looked with quick interest to 
Sir Ropert Anperson’s Side Lights on the Home Rule Move- 
ment (Joux Murray). We at Westminster knew something 
of the crusade from the time of its start under the banner 
of Isaac Butr down to the débdecle in Committee Room No. 15 
and after. Sir Roperr Anperson worked throughout that 
period in the very inner track of the movement. Since 1868 
up to his resignation in 1901 the Home Office looked to him 
for advice and guidance in relation to crime in Ireland 
arising out of political movements. Side lights from his 
torch would illumine many dark passages in the history of 
the last thirty years. Possibly the height of expectation is 
responsible for the depth of disappointment that follows on 
| treading the book. It adds curiously little to the informa- 
| tion of persons much less advantageously placed for securing 
| it than was the head of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
}ment. Incidentally it confirms a rumour persistently current 
_in the House of Commons in 1884, pointing to its destruc- 
| tion in full session by a bomb to be thrown from the Stran- 
gers’ Gallery. Sir Ropert Ayversoy relates how a Fenian 
| was caught with bombs in his possession, awaiting oppor- 
_ tunity to gain access to the House. The pages teem with con- 
| firmation of the familiar fact that, wherever two or three Irish- 
| men are gathered together in conspiracy, there is the informer 
in the midst of them. Sir Roserr is perhaps most effusively 
| proud of Major Le Caron, a Fenian who for some eventful years 
| possessed the full trust of his compatriots and drew the full 
pay of the police. But there was no outbreak or attempted 
outbreak during his term of office of which the Head of the 
Police was not advised by an informer. That is the main, 
to whom it may concern the momentous, lesson of the book. 











Candour in a Unit Bookcase Catalogue. 


“ Tue interiors of all units are neatly finished, to contrast agreeably 
with exteriors.” 














